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It was true, or at least a part of the truth which Lloyd George under-
stood and Asquith did not. The Secretary for War, in close touch
with powerful newspapers and considering himself under a patriotic
duty to communicate his alarm and dissatisfaction at the course of
events to an unsuspecting public, was by this time rapidly undermining
Asquith's position. In vain did Asquith's friends seek to warn him.
His reply was always the same ; if the country was tired of him he
would go, but he would not play politics in time of war to thwart
those who wished to supplant him. Until near the end of November
his position in the Cabinet still seemed impregnable, and if Ministers
had been polled at that moment, the great majority of them would
have been for his continuance as Prime Minister.
Then began one of the strangest games on the political chessboard
recorded in English history, and ten days later Asquith had ceased to
be Prime Minister and Lloyd George was in his place.
The story has been told in full detail and with great candour by the
principal actors,1 and will always be a subject of curious study by those
who are interested in the methods by which politicians waged war on
one another during the Great War. The object of the anti-Asquith
group was to depose Asquith from the conduct of the war, and to
substitute Lloyd George with full power to change its direction in the
manner he had advocated. Their method was to detach Bonar Law
and the Unionist members of the Coalition from Asquith and somehow
to convert them from mistrust and suspicion of Lloyd George to co-
operation with hiiTi. At the beginning Lloyd George had no objection
to Asquith's remaining Prime Minister, at all events for a time,
provided he himself was given control of military operations. But the
newspaper proprietors, Lord NorthclifEe and Lord Beaverbrook, who
had espoused his cause, gave a publicity to the quarrel which made any
such accommodation impossible, and Asquith himself was determined
that he would not remain as a lay-figure to cover methods of conduct-
ing the war which he profoundly mistrusted.
Prom the beginning it was a tangle of cross-purposes.   The Unionist
1 See especially " Politicians and the War," by Lord Beaverbrook, Vol. II;
" Life of Asquith," Ch. L ; " Down the Years," by Sir Austen Chamberlain.
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